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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. . Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. ~ Sociology, Bible 
Communism. . 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 











From Chamber’s Journal. 


AUTUMN TIME. 


I sinc the mellowed autumn time ; 
russet pears, the scarlet haws, the yellow sheaves of 
autumn time. 


The 


The fading, falling autumn time; - 
e rustling leaves, the saddened winds, the pallid mists of 
autumn time. 


T 


= 


The scented, fragrant autumn time; 
clover balls, the moorland heath, the fresh-ploughed earth of 
autumn time. 


The 


The sober, tranquil autumn time ; 
chastened noons, the steadfast stars, the purple glooms o/ 
autumn time. 


The 


The sweet, soft sounds of antumn time; 
twittering birds, the bleating flocks, the plaining streams of 
autumn time. . 


The 


The resting, patient autumn time; 
close-reaped fields, the dew-drenched grass, the low-streaked 
skies of autumn time. 


The 


The grand prophetic autumn time ; 
ripened hearts and sweetened souls called home to God at 
autumn time. 


For 


GRACE BETTER THAN SUFFERING. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


AUL speaks in his epistle to the Philip- 

pians, of desiring to “know the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s sufferings, being made. con- 
formable unto his death.” The Primitive 
Church at the Second Coming attained to that 
point. We need not go through all that they 
did, because if we can be “ made conformable ” 
to them, we shall have the benefit of their ex- 
perience. Paul says, “I fill up that which is be- 
hind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh, 
for his body's sake, which is the church.” His 
own sufferings were reckoned with Christ’s 
for the benefit of the church ; and the suffer- 
ings of that whole first church were also in- 
tended for our benefit. We need not expect 
to pass through all their sufferings and martyr- 
dom. It is not God’s object to make us mar- 
tyrs, so that we shall have great stories to tell. 
He prefers that we should appreciate those 
who have gone before us. He says, “ Listen 
to the stories of those who have fought your 
battles for you, and let them show their 
wounds.” 


Itisa great mistake to suppose that all 
must necessarily pass through the same judg 
ment and suffering in order to come into 
fellowship with God. Suffering is of the na- 
ture of law; Christ suffered under the law— 
but he made an end of the law. We may 
suppose that God says to us, “If I cannot 
make you apprehend that for which you are 
apprehended in any other way, I will put you 
through suffering; but if you will believe it, 
that dispensation is past—the Primitive Church 
have filled up the measure of suffering.” 
This may be considered one of the great deeds 
accomplished at the Second Coming. Anti- 
christ was consumed, death destroyed, the 
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fashion of this world passed away, and /¢he dis- 
pensation of suffering came to an end. 

This is a present truth as it is in Christ, and 
it is important that we apprehend it. We 
should consider ourselves in a childish state, 
so long as suffering is necessary for our im- 
provement. A child may need to be chastised 
again and again to make it choose what is 
best ; but it does not necessarily follow that 
we must always learn in the same way. We 
should please God better without suffering ; 
and it is best to learn to set our faces accord- 
ingly, and hope to advance rapidly into a dif- 
ferent order of things: Let us train ourselves 
to an appreciation of the experience of the 
Primitive Church, and count it egotism for any 
to remain in their own individual experience. 
The experience of the church as a whole is 
our ground of faith and hope, and we Shall ap- 
prehend the faith of that church just in pro- 
portion as we pass out of ourselves, and look 
at what has been done in them. Hence the 
importance of finding out their experience in 
relation to the Second Coming, and appreci- 
ating the results of it. 

Let us look into this matter of suffering, 
and see what purpose it answers, and whether 
the same good cannot be accomplished in 
some other way. ‘This appears to be the 
philosophy in the case : our spirits are in affinity 
with evil spirits and intermixed with them, and 
a separation must take place. There must be 
a dissection and decomposition of the union. 
This is obtained in the way of suffering, by 
God’s bringing this compound of our spirits 
and the devil’s intermixed into a strait that 
carries it to desperation ; so that one of the 
elements dies without hope. ‘The other ele- 
ment, our own spirit, leavened with Christ’s 
spirit, dies into the resurrection, and in the 
crisis of death the separation takes place. 
The desperation of a squeeze, as we call it, 
brings about these two results, a new opening 
of the life of Christ, and a death to the evil 
spirit which has been mixed with us and em- 
barrassed us. Now the question arises whether 
we cannot bring about this dissection and sepa- 
ration from evil, and a new opening of the 
spirit into Christ, in regard to any point in 
which we need faith, without being put into a 
strait ; and whether it is necessary that we our- 
selves should be reduced to despair along with 
the spirit from which we desire deliverance. 
Is there not some way in which the evil spirit 
can be brought to despair and death, without 
our being brought into circumstances of des- 
peration ourselves? I answer, that in the na- 
ture of things the spirit of faith, which is im- 
mortal life, is a growing principle, one that 
grows by its own motion and without suffering. 
But supposing our faith grows in this natural 
way, you may say that when dissection takes 
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place and the evil spirit goes forth, and there 
is an enlargement of hearts there must be suf- 
fering. I reply, that in the element of perfect 
life, the solution of affinities, and driving out 
of evil spirits that are within us, will cause at 
most but momentary pain. It will be bodily 
pain, a pain that our minds and hearts are 
free from; and the pleasure of growth in 
Christ will so far transcend the suffering, that 
all the way along, “death will be swallowed up 
in victory ;” and there will be on the whole a 
balance of pleasure. The standard we have 
set up is the standard of attraction; that is 
the school we are destined for ; and all this 
suffering and distress and necessity do not be- 
long properly to the dispensation we are in. 

It is true that in order to make us look at 
Christ, God has seen it necessary to place us 
in distressing circumstances, where, as_ it 
seemed, we could but just exist; but let us 
not compel him to deal with us in this way any 
more. ‘There should be a spirit in us which 
will volunteer in the pursuit of. truth, and “ run 
and not be weary, and walk and not faint ;” 
and give Christ as little trouble about it as 
possible. We should seek new openings of 
our spirits into Christ as a natural, healthy, 
happy growth, and not necessarily conditioned 
on the presence of desperate suffering. So 
far as the intellectual part is concerned, i. e., 
the discovery of truth, we know that it may 
become a natural, healthy, happy process. It 
is true that we are forced into the discovery of 
truth by difficult circumstances ; that is one 
method of quickening the perceptions of our 
intellects ; but that is not the only way ; and 
in fact everybody knows that it is only an ini- 
tial and childish way, to get the intellect into 
action by suffering. It is the way that children 
are dealt with. In taking hold of any new 
science, the first lessons and enlargement of 
mind in that direction are irksome, but ulti- 
mately the exercise becomes a pleasure ; and 
the student is able to make greater advances 
than he did at the beginning, without any for- 
cing. This is as applicable to faith as to any 
other branch of knowledge. We can go on 
in the study of faith without compulsion. Our 
hearts can come into the habit of following 
our spiritual judgment, not from the pres- 
sure of suffering, but from rational delight in 
the truth. 


Thus it is clear that there is another way of 
“growing in grace and the knowledge of 
Christ” than by being brought into desperate 
straits: it is not necessary that apprehension 
of truth and enlargement of faith should al 
ways come as the result of great distress. 
Our life can become charged with the life of 
Christ, till it is magnetic like his life. In the 
first stages of the process, the operation of 
Christ’s life upon ours is like shocks of the 
magnetic fluid, which are of momentary dura- 
tion. The object of suffering is to bring on 
these shocks; but each leaves its effect, and 
as the number of them increases, they are ac- 
cumulating chronic, magnetic power in our life, 
and assimilation to Christ. So that if we have 
been brought into faith and the discovery of 
Christ, we are not like ordinary persons—there 
is a permanant quality of life established in 
us, tending to qualify us to pursue the truth 
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naturally and from attraction. It is the object 
of God, to have, as soon as possible, that part 
of our life that has affinity with the truth be- 
come voluntary underx the permanent attraction 
of the truth ; so that there will be no need of 
suffering. 

It is the spirit of antichrist that values 
suffering, as though that were Christ. There 
is no Christ in it. [tis only a John-the-Bap- 
tist dispensation at best. ‘The truth is, the 
way of salvation is a pleasurable process. 
Pleasure is more valuable than pain in its re- 
sults ; and the way that Christ proposes to save 
us, on the whole, is not by suffering, but by mak- 
ing us happy. ‘The happiest man is the best 
man, and does the most good. It is a blessing 
to the universe that God himself is happy, and 
utterly refuses to suffer. 


THE RIGHT OF SPOLIATION. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

HERE are three ways in which cases of 

national aggression are disposed of. 
1. By submission of the weaker party. 2. By 
indemnity and full restoration to the injured. 
3. By the nation injured exercising the right 
of spoliation on the aggressor. Spoliation, 
Webster defines as the act of plundering the 
enemy in time of war. 

In our spiritual conflict with the powers of 
evil, faith chooses the third of these modes of 
settlement. Permanent submission to the 
devil is out of the question. Simple redress, 
mere indemnity for wrong, looks at first view 
fair, but proves on experience unsatisfactory 
and ineffectual. The only successful way to 
meet the encroachments of evil in our experi- 
ence is by a bold system of reprisals. ‘The 
importance of putting the enemy on the de- 
fensive is the same in spiritual warfare as in 
a chess-game, or a literal campaign. 

What we mean is this: the devil is the great 
aggressor on mankind. He has driven us 
forth from the garden of Eden, brought us un- 
der the dominion of sin and death, and all but 
crushed the divine life out of the race. Now 
itis not enough for us simply to meet the 
ruffian on these points, and stand for bare jus- 
tice. We shall never get our rights in that 
We must meet him with the reckless 
audacity that claims a great deal more than 
he seems to have spoiled us of. For the gar 
den of Eden, we will have the whole regen- 
erated earth. For sin and death, we claim 
the tree of life and a place in the bosom of 
God. For the friends he has taken captive, 
death shall be destroyed and all its victims 
restored. 

So in our individual experience. We feel 
from time to time the pressure of his tyranny 
circumscribing our soul’s liberty—our power 
of will and action is narrowed up—* you 
can’t” is written on every thing, and seems 
to fill the air we breathe. Then is the 
time to just double the devil’s impossibili- 
ties ; not merely seek to recover the ground 
we have lost, but double it ; and thunder forth, 
“TJ can.” This breaks the spell; we find 
our word effectual and our liberty enlarged ; 
and we go on till we come to another issue 
in which the process is to be repeated. 
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In this way, our trials from the devil’s op- 
pression may become a source of immense 
advantage to us. When we find ourselves 
pushed from a satisfactory position, the first 
tendency is to regret and simple resistance ; 
we struggle to regain the. old anchorage. But 
as that becomes hopeless, we gain simplicity 
and desperation enough to look up, and find 
God inviting us to a point far beyond where 
we were before ; and with that in our eye, we 
immediately begin to float in the right direction. 

We have seen this principle illustrated in 
health experience again and again. A course 
of ill health sets in. ‘The devil makes his en- 
croachment, and while we are thinking about 
defense he steps in and offers to negotiate— 
suggests that his army is already in the field, 
and that therefore it is becoming in us to be 
moderate and reasonable in our views. In 
this spirit we sit down and try to negotiate ; 
and in the mean time, while we grow worse, 
the devil raises his terms. At length despera- 
tion forces the crisis. We throw down the 
papers and say, “ Begone with your mederation 
and reason! You area robber; and have no 
business on my premises. You say I am sick 
—I say I am well; and I shall act so, and 
prove to you that I am better than I was before. 
‘When I am weak, THEN AM I STRONG,’” 
Such a burst of faith-passion generally makes 
the great negotiator sneak off, and proves the 
humbug of his pretensions. 

This principle is applicable in every case 
of experience, and indicates the process ‘by 
which “ afflictions work out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.”— 
Slavery suggests liberty; the bitterness of 
death informs us of eternal life. In a_ sense, 
salvation is but the recoil of faith from the 
pressure of Satan. ‘There is infinite power of 
recoil in the life of God, and what we need is 
to understand it, and cultivate the audacity 
that is natural to it. 


FARMER K/S SERMON. 
BY ANN S. BAILEY. 
OME weeks ago I sat by the counter at 
L—— & Co.’s, and waited for the lady clerk 


to wrap up my parcel of dry goods. She was 
low-browed, dark-eyed, and looked sallow and ur- 
reconciled. I thought perhaps she was too much 
confined; did not have sufficient opportunity to 
breathe pure air, and feel the sunshine ; so I said, 
in as cheery atone as | could, while looking at 
her— 

“We are having very fine weather; such a suc- 
cession of clear, bright days is quite remarkable.” 

She answered languidly, “ Yes, beautiful, but 
very unhealthy, I suppose.” 

This was a rather chilly remark, but I rallied 
with, “I have not thought of it in that way. 
Why do you consider it so?” : 

“So little rain. If it continues so dry until 
cold weather comes on, it will undoubtedly be a 
very bad winter.” 


Poor thing! She could not enjoy the autumnal 
splendor without thinking evil of it. I took my 
bundle and passed out. ‘ 

Whenever I hear people saying such lugubrious 
things of the weather I want to tell them what 
farmer K. once said about it. I call it “ Farmer 


K.’s Sermon,” though it wasn't in a church he said 
it. No, his wagon was his pulpit, his text a 
potato-patch, and I the entire congregation. It 
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happened in this way. One very hot and dusty 
day, I was walking along the foot-path that ran by 
the road with a heavy account-book under my arm. 
Hearing a wagon I turned and saw Mr. K. and 
the old white horse that everybody knew he always 
drove. As he came up with me, he smiled in his ge- 
nial way, and asked me if I would ride. I thanked 
him, and he kindly helped me up to the seat be- 
side him. We rode on for a time chatting on this 
and that topic very pleasantly, until I inquired— 
“We are in pretty sore need of rain, are we not?” 
I was unprepared for the answer. He is in gen- 
eral mild and gentle, but I had unwittingly touched 
a wrong chord, and his reply was short, almost 
curt. ‘No, I don’t know as we are. If we need 
rain I think we shall have it.” 

There was something back of his words that 


made me feel sharply rebuked, though the fields 
looked very brown, and the felloes were nearly 
buried in dust. I made myself small as I could, 
and sat close up in my corner of the seat for sev- 
eral minutes of distressed silence. Then he 
turned, and with a good-natured, apologetic laugh 
said, “I learned a lesson about that once, and 
since then I have never said much about our 
needing rain.” 
“ What was the lesson ?” 


“Pll tell you. You remember the terrible 
drought last summer, when nearly all the wells 
and springs dried up, and the woods were on fire for 
several weeks, etc. Well, we had planted our 
potatoes before this dry spell came on, and they 
had come up and looked unusually healthy and 
vigorous. When we had been without rain fora 
fortnight, I walked out one Saturday evening and 
looked at those potato vines. I have seen my sixty 
summers, and done some farming in my day. I 
made same money by it, and thought I knew some- 
thing about it. Well, when I looked at that field 
I said to myself, ‘If we don’t have rain in less 
than a week those potatoes will go by the board.’ 
The next Saturday night came round—not a drop 
of rain—and the potatoes looked about as they did 
the week before. ‘They can’t stand it another 
week,’ said I. And so I said to myself every 
Saturday for six weeks! That beat me. There 
they stood. Hadn’t grown a peg, but I couldn’t 
see but they held their own and looked about as 
well as they did to begin with. Finally there came 
a rain. Those potatoes took a start, and I never 
saw sucha yield in my life. They grew so fast 
that they were in all manner of curious shapes, 
and so large that they were a wonder to every- 
body. They were of good quality too. I made 
up my mind then that the Lord knew as much 
in regard to farming as I did; and if he wanted to 
raise crops without much rain I needn’t fret over 
it. Since then I don’t consider it my responsi- 
bility to say whether we need rain or not.” 





WOOD-CRAFT. (New Series.) 
IV. 

BY J. P. HUTCHINS. 
66 HEN I emerged from the rocks the owl 
gave an unusual croak, and fluttering over 
my head started off in the same direction with 
myself. It seemed like a wizzard, boding me 
evil. I tried to avoid it by pushing rapidly through 
the thick bushes; but no! whenever I stopped 
to look or to listen I saw my evil genius on a limb 
just above me, and sheard that foreboding howl, 
‘ Cat-a-mount-Wal-lo-aw.’ Several times I raised 
my rifle to shoot the thing ; but I as often lowered 
it again; for each time something whispered, 
‘Your rifle can be heard farther than the owl.’ 
I pushed on in this way, I should think for nearly 
an hour, the owl keeping all the time just over 
my head, and every few minutes repeating -his 
dismal wail. My uneasiness (or I might say my 





frenzy) increased, until at length I imagined some 
body or some thing was following me. I looked 
behind me, and, sure enough, there was no im- 
agination about it. I saw, far back among the 
trees, an unmistakable glimpse of a human form. 
I threw the otter and trap behind a tree, cocked 
my rifle, and waited for a second appearance. 
Presently a man came round a clump of trees in 
full view. I fired! 


“T don’t often shoot twice at my game; but 
somehow I missed this time. I heard my ball 
whistle through the forest, and when the smoke 
cleared away I saw the Indian, described so 
minutely by my bar-room companion, standing not 
more than ten rods from me. I knew him by his 
form and bearing, and when he raised his head 
something in the manner of a stag, for the pur- 
pose of «getting at the same time a sniff anda 
look, I thought I saw the tiger in his eye that 
my companion spoke of. He had a rifle with him ; 
but evidently did not intend to return my shot, for 
he placed it against a tree, and proceeded to re- 
lieve himself of a sort of hunting-pouch that hung 
at his side. As I saw him take his tomahawk 
and start briskly toward me, I drew my knife and 
hatchet from my belt, and said to myself, ‘ Well, 
Savage, I am fairly in for it; there is no backing 
out. You or I must grin at the moon to-night, 
eh?’ When he approached near enough, I met 
him with a furious blow of my hatchet. He 
caught the blow on his tomahawk and threw my 
hatchet out of my hand. He immediately threw 
his weapon after it, and placed his left hand on the 
hilt of along knife which was still in his belt. I 
grew more furious; Satan was rampant in me; I 
seized the knife in my right hand and made a 
quick and desperate plunge at his breast, thinking 
to take advantage of his position; but he was 
ready for me. He caught my blade on his, and 
turned it so that my knife passed close by his 
left side. This brought me so near to him that he 
caught my wrist in his right hand, and what fol- 
lowed was done so rapidly that the next thing | 
knew I was biting the earth, with my knife wrenched 
from my hand. 

“TI was now completely in the power of the 
Indian. I knew that resistance was vain. I ex- 
pected every moment to feel his knife at my 
throat. But no! else I should not have been here 
to-night to tell the tale. He just placed his foot 
on my back, pulled down and cut off a birch limb 
which hung over my head; deliberately withed 
the small end of it, and, Churchill, he whipped the 
devil out of me in less than three minutes. While 
the blows were falling on my back it flashed across 
me all at once, what a poor, miserable, selfish 
thief I was. I thought I did not deserve any- 
thing short of death. When the Indian thought 
me sufficiently punished he said, ‘ You go with me ; 
I show you how to catch otter; I give you trap ; 
but you steal no more otter.’ Thereupon he took 
hold of my arm and raised me up. Churchill, I 
never was so completely humbled in my life. I 
couldn’t open my mouth. Perhaps you think me 
weak ; but when I looked in the face of that son 
of the wilderness, and saw a smile full of gentle 
goodness playing over his fine features, and felt 
the great soul beneath, and then thought how 
providentially I had been prevented from taking 
his life, I thanked the living God that I was not a 
murderer, and bursting into tears I sobbed like a 
child. The Indian seemed much affected by my 
condition ; led me toa log, told me to sit down. 
He gathered up my knife and hatchet, placed them 
in my belt, put my rifle beside me, and finally 
brought the otter and trap from the place where , 
I left them, put them by me, and begged me to 
take them, saying he had many otter, many trap. 
Why, Sir, he had a heart as gentle as a woman’s. 





When I asked him if he would forgive me, I saw 


that his great dark eyes were brimful of tears. 
He tried to speak, but could not, so he took me 
by the hand in token of his forgiveness. He 
pressed my hand, and tried again to speak, but 
finally gave it up, and could only nod his head. 

“Don’t say, Mr. Churchill, that a hunter can’t 
weep, for there we two sturdy foresters stood 
under the shadow of the pines, in the vast wilder- 
ness, pressing each other’s hands, and the tears 
streaming down our faces as if we were children ; 
he weeping out of a heart full of noble sympathy, 
and I for shame and repentance. 

“But I tell you, Churchill, I was not used to 
such scenes. I soon recovered myself, picked up 
what luggage belonged to me, and, declining all of 
his generous offers, I waved my hand to him and 
disappeared among the bushes. 

“T didn’t see any more of the owl, nor did I 
stop, until I stood on the shore of the lake, where 
were my head-quarters. But my feelings on arriv- 
ing there were very much changed from what they 
were when I left. I didn’t want to be lord of the 
wilderness any more. Nor was | at all anxious to 
outdo my bar-room companion. Nor was.1, above 
all, conscious of the least desire to steal any- 
body’s otter or trap. I came very near fulfilling 
all of the conditions necessary to make a man 
happy; for I wanted only one thing, and that was 
to get out of those woods without delay. This | 
proceeded to do by immediately packing up my 
traps and furs and starting down stream for the 
forks. 

“It was near night-fall when I pulled up at the 
old bark shanty. Everything looked cold and still 
there. Nothing had been disturbed during my ab- 
sence, except that a bear had amused himself 
awhile by chewing the corner of a dry moose-hide 
which was left there for snow-shoe strings. 


“T left all my traps and furs snugly packed in 
the shanty for my companion ; tore a leaf from my 
note-book, and addressing it to ‘ My Bar-room Com- 
panion,’ briefly stated that I was leaving that 
forest forever ; that we would probably never meet 
again ; and that I had left everything but my rifle 
to him. After putting the leaf in a bottle, and sus- 
pending it from one of the poles which answered 
for a rafter in the old shanty, I set my compass, 
and finding a southwest-course started for the 
St. John. 

* Well, Mr. Churchill, you have my story. 
course left that wilderness, and haven’t been there 
since. Neither have I seen my bar-room compan- 
ion, nor my friend the Indian. Now that I have 
unloaded my mind, perhaps I shall think better of 
myself and leave tippling and tipplers, and conclude 
sometime to go up the St. John again, and look 
after my old friends. If I had made friends with 
the Indian and fulfilled my contract with my bar- 
room companion, I should have made a pile of 
money. But I couldn’t do that ; I suppose I was 
not honest enough. 


I of 


“Finally, Churchill, every time I see a bird like 
that one out there in the brush hooting at us, | 
fancy myself at the mouth of that dismal cavern, 
or imagine myself tearing through the forest with 
an Indian after me, and an owl over my head play- 
ing the falcon for him, and repeating that mysteri- 
ous mumble, ‘ Cat-a-mount-Wal-lo-aw.’ That is 
the reason why I was going to shoot the owl. But 
he may sing until he is hoarse; I will not molest 
him any more if he is your friend.” 

“That is right, Mr. Jones,” said Churchill, “ you 
are a sensible man. But did I understand you to 
say that a pile of money may be made in that re- 
gion of Catamount-Wallow ?” 

“1 don’t know about it now,” said Jones; “1 
only told you how it was ten years ago.” 


“ Ah! I understand,” said Churchill; “we will 
look after that matter a little before the next trap- 
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ping season. But you are a marvelous fellow, Mr. 
Jones (begging your pardon), and that’s a strange 
tale of yours ; you don’t expect me to believe it, do 
you ?” 

“ Do you doubt my— ?” 

“Tut, tut, my gentle Jones, your word is of 
course perfectly reliable. Therefore I am to un- 
derstand that you conversed with an owl ?” 

“Why, not exactly, Churchill, but the owl 
seemed—” 

‘Seemed, oh yes, you have a powerful imagina- 
tion, Mr. Jones.” 

“Ts n’t there a storm brewing ?” added Church- 
ill, as he arose from his seat and looked out into 
the dark forest. 

“What makes you think so ?” said Jones. 

“Because the white clouds are chasing each 
other across the moon; and I think I hear the 
wind moaning in the pines on the lake-shore. 
Ugh! shouldn’t wonder if we get a drencher be- 
fore we reach the rock shanty to-morrow. By the 
way, itis past midnight. Fix the fire, if you please, 
Mr. Jones ; we will turn in, and I will tell you to- 
morrow what I.dream to-night.” 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wm. A. Hinps, Epiror. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1871. 


THE GREAT FIRE. 





“ HICAGO in Askes”’—‘‘ Fire and Death 

sweeping everything before them”—‘“ One 
hundred and fifty thousind people houseless and 
homeless’”—‘“ Hundreds of millions of property 
burned”—* Fearful loss of life apprehended.” 
These are the announcements that have struck 
every err indsildened every heirt. The calamity is 
almost unparalleled in kind ; and the suffering and 
distress that must result unspeakable. But while our 
hearts are softened by the contemplation of their 
mignitude, and our sympathy finds expression in 
deeds of benevolence, let us look also for occasions 
of thanksgiving. Even this terrible destruction of 
life and property cannot be unaccompanied with 
good, 

If there were no other causes of gratitude in 
view of this great event, a sufficient one is found 
in the fact of human solidarity that it reveals. It 
has touched a chord whose vibrations are felt in 
every city, village and hamlet in the land. .Millions 
of hearts beat in unison to-day, and throb witha 
single desire to aid the immediate sufferers. The 
telegram, “ Can you send aid?” sent by the Mayor 
of Chicago ta the Mayors of other cities, is scarcely 
received in any place before aid is on its way 
thither. While the flames still rise, 10,000 Ibs. of 
cheese, 10,000 lbs. of dried beef, 50,000 loaves of 
breid, 200 bbls. of crackers, 2,000 blankets, are 
forwarded from Cincinnati. The Mayor of New 
York responds, ‘* New York will do all she can to 
alleviate the disaster,” and he urges the Chamber 
of Commerce, Produce Exchange, Board of Bro- 
kers, Presidents of banks, all religious and charita- 
ble associations, to call meetings and appoint relief 
committees to solicit money, food and clothing. 
Mass meetings are holding in all the principal 
cities, to express the deepest sympathy for the 
people of Chicago, and to adopt measures for their 
relief. At many points trains are loaded with 
provisions and clothing for Chicago. Wheel- 
ing, Columbus, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Terre Haute, Memphis, Nashville, Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, as also other large western and 
southern cities, have generously contributed. Lead- 
ing firms in Cincinnati have donated $1,000 each. 
Leading banking-houses in New York have given 





their checks for $10,000. A. T. Stewart sent $50, 
ooo. Several cities have authorized the issue of 
bonds to the amount of $100,000 for the benefit of 
the Chicago sufferers. The largest bakery in Buf- 
falo has been directed to run night and day for 
their benefit. The war Department of the Govern- 
ment has ordered tents, clothing, blankets, rations, 
and in fact everything in its control, to be furnished 
them. Railroads everywhere volunteer to trans- 
port free of charge all articles donated to Chicago. 
Special trains are to run from New York to 
Chicago at a minimum rate of forty miles per hour, 
stopping only for wood and water, to convey gifts 
to the desolated city. 

Nor will these evidences of unity, solidarity, 
be limited to America. The electric flash is not 
surer to convey the sad intelligence to distant 
countries than their peoples are to recognize in 
some way, more or less palpable, earnest and prac- 
tical, their substantial unity with the suffering 
people of Chicago. Already we learn that in Eng- 
land subscriptions are liberally flowing in, and that 
all classes,deeply sympathize with the victims of 
the catastrophe. A single banking-house in Lon- 
don has contributed $5,000 to the Chicago relief 
fund. 

In ordinary times of peace and prosperity the 
great, underlying fact, that peoples and _ nations 
are united by the strongest bonds of brotherhood 
and interest, is apt to be neglected, if not forgot- 
ten. Men live and labor as though they were “in- 
dividual sovereigns,” thinking only of ego and kith 
and kin. And it requires a great event of joy or 
sorrow—a tremendous shock—like that produced 
by the firing upon Fort Sumpter, the death of 
Lincoln, and the glad tidings of peace, or like that 
which thrilled us all on Monday last, to make 
vivid to the consciousness of men that they are 
members of one grand whole—belong, in fact, to 
one great Community of interest and life. 








The pluck of the business men of Chicago is 
wonderful. Their orders for building materials 
and for merchandise were received in the Eastern 
cities along with the intelligence of the great fire ; 
und now, Saturday, we learn that business has been 
largely resumed in Chicago, and that houses are 


* springing up of a temporary character all over the 


thousands of acres of ruins. A Chicago firm that 
has dealt largely in Community traps sends or 
ders, under date of the 11th inst., to be filled “as 
promptly as possible,” only requesting that we 
deal leniently and take some extra trouble with 
their orders, until they obtain land on which to 
erect a storehouse for the transaction of business. 


The New York World protests “against a sud- 
den crushing out of Mormon polygamy by force, 
under color of the common law,” affirming that it 
is not demanded by the public opinion of the 
country, and unauthorized by either congressional 
or territorial law. 


The New York Evening Post, as might be ex- 
pected, takes a dispassionate view of the Mormon 
question, and says, “the people of the United 
States could safely leave such social questions as 
polygamy to be solved by the people of each State 
for themselves. Indeed, this subject is so plausi- 
bly connected with! that of religious freedom that 
statesmen would hesitate to interfere, lest, in op- 
posing by force a religious tenet of the Mormon 
sect, they should establish a precedent dangerous to 
liberty elsewhere. If polygamy were the only 
thing in which ine Mormons offended the mass of 
their fellow-citizens in this country, there would be 
no more interference with them than there is with 
the members of the Oneida Community, who live 
quietly and without molestation in the center of 
our own State. The true secret of our just hostil- 


ity to the position of the Mormons is the fact that 





they have formed among themselves a hierarchy, 
subjecting themselves to the supreme control of 
religious officers, and denying the authority of the 
civil law when it comes in conflict with ecclesiasti- 
cal law.” 


When a telegraphic cable is laid from the 
United States to Japan the circuit of the globe 
will be completed ; and Cyrus W. Field, the hero 
of the Atlantic cable, evidently intends to link his 
world-honored name with this crowning achieve- 
ment. He proposes two routes for the Pacific 
cable: one from Victoria, Washington Territory, 
to the Aleutian Islands (1,980 miles), thence to Ja- 
pan (1,920 miles) ; the other from San Francisco to 
Honolulu (2,093 miles), thence to Midway Island 
(1,200 miles), thence to Yokohama 2,260 miles. 


“* Speed, speed the Cable ; let it run, 
A loving girdle round the earth, 

Till all the nations ’neath the sun 
Shall be as brothers at one hearth ; 


** As brothers pledging hand in hand, 
One freedom for the world abroad, 
One commerce over every land, 
One language and one God.” 


The O. C. has been accused of making its 
religion a cloak for something worse. We think 
the shame of that charge will sometime go where 
it belongs—it will go to those who made it. But 
let that pass. The fact is, our socialism is nothing 
but a cloak to our religion. Take away from the 
O. C. a certain living, loving force, we call our re- 
ligion—we call it the Spirit of God—and you will 
not be troubled with our Communism. There 
would be nothing left to make it. 





COMMUNISM—A DISTINCTION. 





FROM NOTES OF AN EVENING CONVERSATION, 
OTHING is more necessary than analysis 
and discrimination. We must not be charmed 
and deceived by the names under which things 
come to us. We must know the quality and char- 
acter of the things themselves. 

All is not true Communism that is called by that 
name. That term may be used to cover a multi- 
tude of abominations, just as the terms Freedom 
and Liberty are used. There is a true Communism 
and a false or sham Communism. True Commu- 
nism is not simply the sharing of your treasures 
with others—it is the sharing of them on certain 
conditions. It is the result of subtile and deli- 
cate processes. But there may be a Communism 
which is the result of rape or robbery. A robber 
may knock you down and take possession of your 
watch and money, and so compel you to share 
your property with him without paying for it. 
This may be called compulsory Communism ; and 
such an instance may serve to illustrate the fact 
that all Communism which is the result of com- 
pulsion, of extraneous or legal force, in reality is 
robbery. It is a preying upon others. 

There may be forms of Communism which, 
while not compulsory, do not rise to the plane of 
true Communism. We may share our bread with 
a beggar—a tramp may ask for our property with- 
out offering an equivalent. 

In the family relation we approach the begin- 
nings of true Communism. The Communism that 
exists between parents and unproductive children— 
children who do not earn their own living but 
subsist on the property of their parents—is free, 
voluntary and sympathetic so far as the parents 
are concerned, and so far is true Communism. If 
the children are producers—help to earn their liv- 
ing and render back love to their parents, then the 
Communism is still more true and complete. 

True Communism is the free act of the heart, 
life and affections. It may exist imperfectly when 
one and the major party contributes and the other 
receives ; or it may exist in its fullness when both 
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parties voluntarily contribute all that they have 
and join life, love and property in one. This is 
the exact opposite of compulsory Communism ; 
and herein is the distinction between true and 
false Communism—one is voluntary, the other is 
not. With one goes the heart and affections, the 
other is superficial and forced, and really full 
of hatred and war of heart. One is beneficent, 
the other parasitical. One brings with it the free- 
dom and order of heaven, the other is the devour- 
ing spirit of hell. 

The revolutionists of France claim to be Com- 
munists. But whatever may be good in their ob- 
jects in other respects, so far as they are guilty of 
what they are charged with, namely, contemplating 
the compulsory Communism of the property of the 
people, they are a wicked set, no better than beg- 
gars, robbers and demons. And so is every being 
who wants to live on other people’s life, labor and 
property without giving his own life, labor and 
property in return. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 

—This has been the all-fire week. The great 
city, Chicago, the pride of the West, burning, 
burning, burning, past all power of the imagi- 
nation to realize, or tongue to tell. A quarter 
of million of people all in danger of losing their 
homes one after another, and standing there roof- 
less, hearthless, in a blackened waste of smoldering 
fire and tottering walls. Morning papers and eve- 
ning papers, first editions and last editions, all 
eagerly read. Who could be insensible to the 
great agony of a great city? How could we, 
ourselves, be callous, while remembering that in 
time past our own business had-taken on strength 
from the thrift and daring of Chicago? As if to 
make us reulize this great conflagration, the north- 
ern horizon has been lurid night after night with the 
fires that have raged in the forests and half-cleared 
lands around Oneida. The village itself was saved 
only by a fortunate direction of the wind. And 
to make the sensation stronger still, our own 
swamps took fire last night (Oct. 10) from the Mid- 
land cars. Every available man turned out, and 
fighting almost against hope succeeded at last in 
putting out the fire. Several men were detailed to 
stay on the ground all night, but at two o’clock in 
the morning they were driven in bya very welcome 
rain. 

—Our silk factories are having all they can do 
to supply the demand for our machine-twist, 
notwithstanding it is the highest-priced article of 
its kind in market. The dyer, who has lately found 
some new ways in dying, is at work on his fall 
colors. The dry-goods trade requires no less than 
eight new shades of silk to match the colors com- 
ing into vogue. 

—The little rej-ind-russet Seckels: these are 
the pears our fruit-man gives us now; the largest 
and fairest for the table—the rest for any one to 
pick at who likes ; large or little, they are all sure 
to be eaten ; the smallest and knottiest not last, 
they are such concentrated bits of sweetness. 
With fire-blight, hard winters, slow growth, and 
all the hazzards of pear-culture, one needs to be a 
good lover of himself to raise those spotted and 
knotted Seckels for his own use, anda very great 
lover of mankind to raise them for market. This 
was our old idea of Seckel-culture. 

—Mr. Thacker brings us a sample of the Seckel 
pear which he said was raised at Syracuse. It 
is nearly three inches in diameter, making it be- 
tween three and four times as large as those we 
commonly see. It grew in an orchard of dwarfs, 
standing on what is called “made land.” The 
ground had been used for salt-making, but was 
afterwards “filled in” with fresh earth and planted 





with pears. Salt and deep culture would seem to 
account for this wonderful, wonderful development. 
If we had ever thought of Seckels so large we 
should have been stern with the idea, as with a 
cheating dream. And this sample was not “the 
pick” of the lot—it was only an average. As 
it is, it gives us a new idea of pear-culture. 


—The leaves are thrice blessed ; in the spring 
when just putting out; in the summer when they 
shade us; and in autumn when they fall. When 
we call our autumn “the fall” who ever thinks we 
mean the fall of the leaf? The frosts are making 
quick work with our leaves. They drop, drop, 
drop; the wind sows them broadcast over the 
lawns, chases them into corners, drives them down 
the cellar-ways, heaps them up in the eddies, 
where, ever and anon, they fly up like a flock of 
birds to circle round and light again. The friend- 
liness of the heaped-up leaves—we feel it, as they 
rustle against our busy feet. Bless the great 
yellow leaves, the bright red leaves, the little 
brown leaves. 

Monday, Oct. 9.—A beautiful autumnal day, soft 
and warm, and reminding of Indian Summer. On 
such a day an excursion was made last week to the 
“Cascades,” for the benefit of the children. Two 
“bus” loads of little ones with a sprinkling of 
grown folks started off about 10 A. M. Our route 


‘lay up the Stockbridge valley, through picturesque 


villages anda fine farming country. High up on 
the hill-side, a mile away, could be seen the track 
of the Midland. Our road was parallel to the rail- 
road for most of the way, and the sight of one or 
two swift-moving trains was hailed with glee by 
the children. The “ Cascades” were reached after 
a three hours’ drive. A romantic spot! The val- 
ley at this point becomes quite narrow, the hills 
more abrupt, and the country more broken and di- 
versified with woods and dells. The “ Cascades” 
are formed by one branch of the Oneida Creek, 
which here comes tumbling down the hillside from 
the west in a series of falls, ot which the highest 
aré perhaps ten or fifteen feet. The stream was 
very low at the time of our visit, and consequently 
the falls did not amount to much as a show, but it 
was interesting to wander over the limestone rocks 
which composed its bed, and imagine what the 
effect must be after a freshet. It was interesting 
also to observe how the stream had worn its rocky 
bottom in its swift descent. In some places great 
rocks had been scooped out, in others curious 
round holes, six to ten inches in depth and several 
inches in diameter, had been worn in the solid rock. 
Much of the limestone which abounds here is 
available for commercial purposes. We noticed 
near by one or two extinct kilns, as well as one still 
in operation. After a preliminary look at such 
places as were most accessible, a sheltered nook 
was found, our cloth spread, and a plenteous re- 
past partaken of. After which we visited some 
other points of interest along the falls, and then 
crossed a rocky upland to see a spot which rejoices 
in the witching name of the “Devil’s Den.” On 
arriving there we found a place wild enough, but 
not at all deserving of sobad a name. Imagine a 
vast pit or kind of amphitheater, perhaps a hundred 
feet deep, one side a sheer precipice of limestone 
rock, the other wooded and not so steep, with a 
hiatus or opening on the lower side, and whose 
bottom is smooth and grassy, and you have some 
faint idea of the “ Devil’s Den” as seen by us when 
peering into its depths from the hights above. 
What caused this mighty chasm? and how long 
had it been there? were interesting questions. One 
would like toask, too, how long the bowlders, 
which lay thickly scattered all about, and of most 
curious aspect and form, had remained in their” 
present positions. Many of the rocks bear evi- 
dences of sedimentary origin, and it has been sup- 
posed that in some remote geologic age this whole 





region formed the bed of an inland sea. Re- 
tracing our steps from the “ Den,” we soon reached 
the wagons, and while the children played among 
the rocks some of the older ones indulged in a 
siesta. Soon after three P. M. we had packed up 
and were homeward-bound. v. 


Contributions *to Our Museum.—Unpretending 
as it is, our little museum has one special excel- 
lence ; it is largely made up of gifts, gifts from 
friends making a transient call on the Community, 
or from friends abroad—known to us perhaps only 
by letter, but all, we persuade ourselves, more or 
less interested in the O. C. and its improvements, 
because they are interested in Communism and 
social progress. The last month brought us 
several contributions, and some of them were of 
unusual interest. A gentleman in Massachusetts 
sent us by mail three coins ; one of them bears the 
date of 1786, and the words Move C@sarea on one 
side, and the motto E pluribus unum on the other. 
We are not deep enough in numismatic lore to 
identify this coin, and shall be much obliged to any 
one who can do it for us. It was found on taking 
down an old house in Charlton, Mass.—Our next 
contribution was a little strip of coarse, yellow 
linen, a fragment of one of the wrappings of a 
mummy, of the sacred bull Apis, taken from one of 
the tombs of Dashour, and supposed to be three 
thousand years old. The mummy belonged to 
Abbott's Museum of Egyptian Curiosities, and the 
fragment of linen was taken when the mummy was 
disrobed of its thousand yards of bandages. It 
was presented to us by a gentleman from Tarry- 
town during a recent call on the O. C.—Singularly 
enough, our next gift made a very appropriate com- 
panion to the Egyptian relic. It came by mail 
from a young lady in Ottawa, Ontario. An infant 
crocodile ! yes, a genuine crocodile of the Nile, as 
we see it in the old geography, scales, claws, jaws, 
teeth and all. This brown, dry mummy of a foot 
long, was probably when alive petted and adored 
by the doting Egyptian priests, and when dead duly 
embalmed and laid away in some costly sarcopha- 
gus—ages and ages ago. How has it at last found 
its way from the banks of the old mysterious Nile 
to the sunny, sociable little vestibule of the O. C. ? 
—The same day that we received the crocodile mum- 
my from Ottawa came a box from a lady in Hart- 
ford, Conn. It contained a piece of the Charter 
Oak and something that we prize as an addition to 
our Eastern relics, a pebble, picked up by a 
traveler, Rev. David Millard, on Mount Sinai.— 
Thus were linked together the same day mementoes 
of the wisdom and degradation of Egypt, with others 
recalling the Mount of God, Moses, and the 
emancipated Israelites. Cc. 


WALLINGFORD. 

—The town-fair opened to-day. It is the first 
one Wallingford has ever attempted, and promises 
to be very creditable to her efforts. Our people 
contributed from their orchards and gardens. The 
show ot fruit and vegetables from other sources was 
very fine indeed, and it was somewhat difficult to 
believe that Connecticut soil could produce anything 
so fine. Apples and pears were there not to be 
beaten by anything in York State. We put ina 
case of insects and stuffed birds, another of sew- 
ing silk and ribbons, and another containing speci- 
mens of printing. We also contributed two bou- 
quets—one large one of dahlias, and another of 
pansies. The most interesting part of the show 
was the exhibition of two fantastically trimmed 
carts, each drawn by a long string of oxen. One 


cart was from Meriden, and was trimmed with 
evergreens and all manner of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, conspicuous among which were two 
mammoth squashes, one of which weighed one 
Forty-six yoke of 
The other, gotten 


hundred and thirty pounds. 
oxen were attached to this cart. 
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up in town, was drawn by sixty-three yoke of oxen. 
The two made a fine sight, and one you may believe 
not to be seen anywhere but in Connecticut. 


INAUGURATION AT YALE. 





New Haven, Oct. 12, 1871. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—On the 21st of the present 
month it will be quarter of a century since New 
Haven witnessed the ordination of Prof. Woolsey 
as a Congregational clergyman, and his inaugura- 
tion as President of Yale College. Yesterday saw 
the inauguration, as President, of his successor, 
the Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., L. L. D. During 
these twenty-five years the institution has grown 
from a College with 37 instructors and 580 students 
to a University with 66 instructors and 805 stu- 
dents, and including, besides the Academic de- 


partment, the Sheffield Scientific School with its. 


graduate and under-graduate divisions, the Medi- 
cal School, the Law School, the School of the 
Fine Arts, and the department of Theology. 

The inauguration exercises yesterday began at 
half-past ten o'clock, by the assembling of the 
members of the various departments of the Uni- 
versity at their respective halls, whence they pro- 
ceeded to the College Library, where the graduates 
and invited guests had already gathered. A pro- 
cession was here formed and marched by Chapel 
and Temple streets to the Center church, where 
the exercises proceeded according to the following 

PROGRAMME, 

I. Chorus: ‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” 

Il. Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Bacon. 

Ill. The Induction of the President-Elect, with Address by 
Rev. President Woolsey. 


1V. Congratulatory Address in Latin, by Professor Thomas A. 
Thacher. 


V. Congratulatory Address in English, by Henry Martin San- 
ders, of the Senior Class in the Academical Department. 

VI. Chorus: ‘Domine, salvum fac Praesidem Nostrum.”’ 

VII. Inaugural Address by President Porter. 

VIII. Doxology. 

1X. Benediction. 


The addresses of the retiring and incoming 
Presidents were both interesting, and both mani- 
fested an ardent desire that Yale should forever re- 
main a Christian college. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the exercises 
in the church, the company returned to the Li- 
brary, where a procession was again formed, com- 
posed of the ex-President and President, the in- 
vited guests, the faculty and alumni of the col- 
lege, and marched to the music of Felsburg’s 
band to Alumni Hall, to partake of a collation. 
The Hall was tastefully decorated with evergreens, 
autumn leaves and a selection of portraits of foun- 
ders and benefactors of the college. * 

After dinner Pres. Porter called the audience to 
order, and invited those present to draw their seats 
around the stage. The following song, written for 
the occasion ‘by F. M. Finch, Esq., of Ithaca, 
N. Y. (class of 1849), was then sung, to the air 
‘“* Canadian Boat Song :” 


All hail! Adieu! 

If darkens the evening, the morn shines new, 
Soon as one star glides down the night 
Up-riseth another with lamp as bright. 


One comes; one goes. 


Chorus—Vale! brothers, Yale! rose-red or pale 
The Light never fades from the skies of Vale ! 

(me comes! As comes the August morn 

That ripens.and flosses the waiting corn, 

So may his summer of heart and brain 

Fast ripen the seed into golden grain ! 

Chorus—Yale! brothers, Yale! &c. 

God bless him! Toil and Time 

He gave thro’ the years with a faith sublime; 

He takes from these familiar realms ‘ 

More thanks than the leaves of the sorrowing elms. 


Chorus—Yale! brothers, Yale! &c. 


One goes ! 


Who comes—who goes—in sun—in shade— 

On guard in her resolute lines arrayed— 

Let all be armed when Battle booms, 

And garland our Mother with Victor-blooms. 

Chorus—Yale! brothers, Yale! in calm or gale, 
Thy banner be over us—pDEAR OLD YALE! 


After the song interesting remarks were made by 





Professors Gilman and Dwight, and by President 
M’Cosh of Princeton College. Gov. Buckingham 
was called upon, and replied in a few words ex- 
pressing deep interest inthe University. The Jap- 
anese Minister to Washington was next called up- 
on, and made a few remarks in his native language, 
his own translation of which into English was 
afterward read by Prof. Gilman. He spoke of 
taking great pleasure in making the acquaintance 
of President Woolsey, and spoke highly of his 
work on International Law, and the way in which it 
is regarded in Japan. 

President Porter then made a statement of gifts 
lately made to the Sheffield Scientific School. 
Among them is one of £5,000 from Mrs. Higgins, 
of England, a niece of Mr. Sheffield, I believe, 
and another gift by Mr. Sheffield of land and 
money for the erection of a new building for the 
Engineering and other classes. His previous bene- 
factions have amounted to $250,000. The import- 
ance and value of this School were quite promi- 
nently recognized both in the after-dinner speeches 
and in the addresses made in the church. . 

The exercises of the day closed with a pleasant 
reception at the house of President Porter, the 
illumination of the college buildings, and a torch- 
light procession, in which about five hundred stu- 
dents took part. Frequent rains during the day 
made walking out of doors rather unpleasant, but 
did not seem to lessen to any extent the enthusi- 


oo 


IIL. 
BY CHARLES ELLIS. 
HE Wistaria, though a superb plant where the 
climate is favorable to its growth, does not 
bloom very freely with us. We may in time learn 
to coax it into better habits. 

Everybody appreciates the Morning-Glory, with 
its bright, open beauties of variable hues ; but its 
glory soon fades, and the sluggard is seldom aware 
of its charms. Like the bean it runs and twines 
around objects in a right-handed direction. 

After the soil has been thoroughly drained, 
trenched and fertilized, the seeds of all the plants 
I have mentioned may be sown about half an 
‘inch deep as soon as the soil gets a little warm. 
About the middle of May in this latitude is early 
enough generally. Nothing is gained by too early 
training, as the plants are in that case likely to be 
stunted and to fall behind those planted later. By 
frequently stirring the soil to bring new particles 
within reach of the rootlets, and let in the atmos- 
phere, the plants will grow vigorously. Liquid 
manure or strong soap suds will hasten their growth 
and give abundance of flowers. 

The Cypress Vine (Quamoclit vulgaris) is a very 
graceful runner, and well pays for a little extra care. 
It is best not to set out the young plants (if raised 
in house or hot-bed) until-the warm weather is es- 
tablished. I have seen it in Brooklyn, near New 
York, climb to the top of a three-story building, 
yet the lower end of the runner was little larger 
than a pipe stem. It looks well, trained in any 
way, and is particularly fine when planted in a 
circle of three or four feet, with a stout pole ten or 
twelve feet long in the center, and strings fastened 
from a hoop at the top (or whatever fancy may 
suggest); then pegged securely down to each plant. 
In this way the delicate foliage and the waxen 
flowers show to good advantage. The cypress also 
runs from the right hand. 

We have a plant bearing in this locality the 
name Jasmine, which is evidently a variety of the 
Clematis. It has no resemblance to the Jasmine 
of the poets. We can find no description of it 
that is satisfactory ; and yet it is very desirable for 
its fine, delicate, fragrant flowers. It climbs by the 
help of its leaf-stem, 





The Scarlet Bean (Phaseolus) is extensively 
used as an ornamental plant, as it deserves with 
its large scarlet blossoms: but its great value as a 
string or French bean seems to be little known. 
Professor Blot would make a dish fit to set before 
the President of its fleshy succulent pods, which if 
picked just as. they are nearly full grown, and be- 
fore the bean swells out the sides, are far superior 
to any-other variety; and if well grown will yield 
later than any other. It may also be used asa 
green or dry shell-bean. When grown for the 
latter purpose the poles may be eight feet above 
ground ; then the tops of the runners will hang over 
and partly protect the vine from the sun’s hottest 
rays. It runs, too, from the right hand. 

Many will doubtless wonder why some plants 
run from the right hand, and others, very similar, 
from the left. Can any one give areason? If all 
ran the same way we might think the sun had an 
influence in determining the direction. The Hon- 


-eysuckle and Bittersweet if intelligent might have 


a game of “bo-peep ” every time they crossed each 
other’s spiral path. 

But I am wandering from my path, and will only 
ask the pleasure of introducing one more old friend, 
an evergreen, which grows pretty freely about New 
York and ornaments the churches and _ public 
buildings of New Haven, though Jack Frost will 
nip its tenderest shoots even there, and not allow it 
to grow at all here without protection in winter. 
I refer to 


“ That brave old plant, the Ivy Green, 
Creeping where no life is seen.”’ 


It may be grown in offices and workshops, in 
almost any inhabitable climate, and although its 
bunches of fine black berries are not to be seen as 
in its native clime, nor its leaves so rich and glossy, 
it is still a very pleasing companion in our long 
winters, and may be enjoyed without fear when 
the apartments are used in the daytime only. The 
old ruins are indebted to this plant for much of 
their attractiveness. It grows tolerably fast, and 
attains a hight of ninety or one hundred feet, and 
becomes ten or twelve inches in diameter. Boys 
climb to a considerble hight by its branches. A 
sturdy oak draped in ruffles of this interesting 
plant would, I think, soften the heart of a stoic, 
especially 
“*When nature's white mantle is spread over all, 
And the frost king is painting in cottage and hall.”’ 

The Ivy is well adapted to climb rocks, walls and 
trees, as it throws out strong rootlets, which pene- 
trate every crevice, and hold it securely. 


“A WONDERFUL LAND.” 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—Your extracts in a late No. 
from an English Magazine concerning Iceland, in- 
terested me so much that I was led to seek further 
information. It is certainly “a wonderful land ;’’ 
but to get a correct impression of that remarkable 
island, we need to know more about it. The gloss 
thrown over it (unintentionally no doubt) in those 
very antithetical extracts, is very apt to mislead 
one, and almost tempts him to wish himself there. 
But the calm record of a work like the American 
Cyclopedia soon sets one to rights. Perhaps your 
readers are entitled to some of the bare facts in the 
case, now that curiosity is aroused; so I will en- 
deavor to give them. though somewhat sifted : 

Situation of the Island. 

It lies between 63° and 66° N. lat. and between 
13° and 24° W. long.—being 325 m. long, and 200 
wide, and comprising 41,000 square miles. It is 
650 m. from Norway, 500 from Scotland, and 160 
from Greenland. 

Physical Features. 


The highest mountain is over 6,000 ft. There 


are four principal streams, and a few small lakes. 
The coast line is mostly indented with long, deep 
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and narrow bays. In the interior, upon an extent 
of thousands of miles, the eye beholds nothing but 
the vestiges of volcanic destruction. Deep abys- 
ses—immense fields of lava—high conical hills of 
ashes, with gigantic rocks tumbled in between 
them—steaming pools bubbling in sulphur—vast 
fields of brimstone pierced by hot springs hissing 
furiously—boiling fountains throwing up their 
grand columns of hot water with a din like that of 
a hundred cannons. There are mammoth caves— 
there are glaciers—and a smoking volcano whose 
rumblings have for years threatened a fearful erup- 
tion. 
Climate and Productions. 

The summer is very short, and nearly all the 
rest of the year is a severe winter. In June the 
bays and inlets are still frozen, and once in August 
immense walls of ice surrounded them. The 
mean annual temperature (and that, too, steadily de- 
creasing) is only 41°, and grain no longer grows. 
There is hardly a tree or large shrub, and even at 
best, vegetation “is very poor and stunted. The 
ancient forests are all gone, leaving deposits of 
semi-carbonized wood, resembling ebony. Iceland 
moss (a sort of lichen) is abundant. A stout thick 
grass in the well watered valleys supports an in- 
ferior quility of horses, cattle and horned sheep. 
The ordinary kitchen garden is found in goodly 
numbers. About two-fifths of the surface is tillable 
and one-fifth is in pasture. Reindeer, brought from 
Norway 100 years ago, roam in large herds. The 
fox is the only other wild quadruped. There are 
plenty of fish, water-fowls and eggs. The cattle 
number 24,000, sheep 483,000, horses 40,000. 
There are 3,498 fishing boats. 

Population 
in its best days (A. D. g50—1250) 100,000 ; gradu- 
ally reduced to 40,000 in 1827, after six years’ loss 
by volcanic eruptions, famine and epidemics— 
numbering again, however, in 1855 more than 
64,000. 

Occupations. 

Hunting (for birds’ feathers mostly), fishing and 
cattle-raising, spinning and weaving in the old way, 
cover the whole field of industry. 

Imports and Exports. 

As an off-set to their imports (chiefly bread-stuffs 
and groceries), they export fish, wool, tallow, cat- 
tle, sheepskins, horses, wild fowl, feathers, eider 
down, Iceland moss and sulphur. 

Liabilities. 

Scanty as the means of subsistence are, they are 
not even to be relied on, being continually threat- 
ened, on the one hand, by the numerous subter- 
ranean furnaces, and on the other, by storms and 
spring-floods, carrying devastation far up into the 
valleys. Thus famine, in its most terribie form, 
has often visited the island, with the horrors of 
pestilence added to it. In 1707, for instance, 
16,000 (full one-third of the population at that 
time) died of the small-pox, and a few years later 
10,000 of famine. In 1783, 11,000 died from want 
and pestilence, and 157,000 horses, cattle and sheep 
were starved to death. 


Hardened by almost incessant strife with the 
elements, the Icelinders are not prepossessing in 
appearance ; but their moral qualities can hardly be 
over-estimated. Their extreme poverty is sup- 
posed to be a principal cause of their morality, 
though, as some one has justly said, there must be 
a strong moral foundation beforehand, for poverty 
to have such an effect. Very aged persons are 
rare—a laborious and risky life forbidding it, while 
twelve or fifteen in a family are not uncommon. 

Education 
is highly prized. A common school is attached to 
every church (321, all of the Lutheran sect), and 
there is one college, also a public library of 
10,000 volumes, and an observatory. 


Four jour- 
nals are published regularly. 





Language and Literature. 

The Icelandic tongue is the oldest of all living 
European languages, and is wonderfully rich in 
roots as well as in grammatical forms. It is soft 
and sonorous, being free from German gutturals 
and English hisses. Their literature, both 
ancient and modern, is almost wholly their own, 
and of a character highly creditable to them. 

History. 

Iceland was discovered in 860, and settled in 874 
by Ingolf, a Norway chief, driven thither with 
others by religious tyranny at home, on the intro- 
duction of Christianity, preferring the faith and 
freedom of their fathers. Before long they 
adopted a republican form of government, the 
Althing or national assembly electing their presi- 
dent. Under auspices, they prospered 
greatly for three centuries, which was their golden 
age. Their adventurers were found almost every- 
where, antivipating Columbus by five hundred 
years in the discovery of North Ameriea. Their 
warriors served as body-guards to the Caesars at 
Byzantium, and fought under the banner of the 
Muscovite Czars. Their poets and _ historians 
were in vogue with kings, and their statesmen 
were famous. But, alas! jealousies began to 
spring up among the party leaders, though 
Christianity had been introduced and adopted 
as the national religion as early as the year 
1,000; and the civil strifes that followed made 
them an easy prey to the Norwegian rulers, who 
had long kept their eye upon them—thus signally 
paying the usual penalty of disunion. For centu- 
ries they continued under the iron rule of Norway, 
and finally of Denmark, until in 1845 the public 
opinion of Europe restored to them the old parlia- 
mentary body, or Althing; but so modified, it 
would seem, as to be but a sorry reminder of its 
former glory. We are assured, however, that Ice- 
lind is steadily improving in population, agri- 
culture, industry and education. R. S. D. 

VU. C., Oct. 3, 1871. 
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At the recent anniversary of the Oneida Baptist 
Association, a visiting clergyman old enough to 
be gray, but with raven locks and beard, offered 
several resolutions touching questions of reform. 
Dr. Patton, of Utica, said he saw no objection to 
the adoption of the resolutions, but he wished the 
one on the use of tobacco might be followed by one 
depreciating the use of hair-dye. The reformer 
stood speechless, and the association was con- 
vulsed with laughter.— 7he Methodist. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Mr. Broughton, a medical officer in a district of 
India, bordering the Nillgherry hills, reports that a 
plant there growing yields carbolic acid superior in 
purity to that produced from coal-tar ; an interest- 
ing fact, though probably of no commercial impor- 
tance. 





It is stated that in boring for salt at Sperenberg, 
near Berlin, Prussia, a shaft has been sunk to the 
unprecedented depth of 3,500 feet—3,200 feet being 
in a bed of solid salt, not yet fully pierced. It is 
supposed that this bed of salt, originally horizon- 
tal, has been forced into an inclined, perhaps nearly 
vertical position. : 





Those who deny the old theory of Creation are 
put to shifts that are strange. Witness the hy- 
pothesis of Sir William Thompson, that “ life orig- 
inated on this earth through moss-grown fragments 
from the ruins of another world.” 





Mechanism has been invented for the measure- 
ment of the duration of an electric flash, and it 
has been determined that the electric spark of 
a small Leyden jar has a duration of forty-eight 
billionths of a second. Here is call for faith on 


the part of the unlearned. 


A Royal Commission of scientific men have 
lately investigated the coal resources of England, 





and report that with no increased demand for coal 
the supply is sufficient .to- last thirteen hundred 
years, independent of the coal measures of Ire- 
land. 


CHICAGO STATISTICS. 


The rapidity with which Chicago rose to the 
preémirience of Queen City of the West was 
without parallel in the history of cities, ancient or 
modern. 


The French Jesuits visited the place as early as 
1770, and camped there during the winter of 1774 
~75. But it was not until 1804 that the United 
States Government took actual possession, and 
built a frontier fort, called Fort Dearborn, which 
in the war of 1812 was abandoned by its garrison 
and destroyed by the Indians. In 1816 it was re- 
built and occupied until 1837. By an act passed in 
1827 Congress gave the State of Illinois alternate 
sections of land to aid the construction of a canal 
from Chicago river to the head of navigation on 
the Illinois river, and in 1830 the town of Chicago 
was surveyed and mapped. Not more than twelve 
families besides the garrison of the fort resided 
there in 1831 ; and in 1833, when the Indian tribes 
were removed beyond the Mississippi, they had 
twenty-eight voters and elected their first trustees. 


. The first census was taken July 1, 1837, and num- 


bered 4,470. From that time its growth was 
steady, rapid, and a wonder to the world, until 
in 1870 it numbered 300,000, and altogether 
with the suburbs probably 350,000. Among the 
natural causes of its growth a few are apparent. 
Possessing the only secure harbor in the south- 
western portion of the chain of lakes made it the 
natural point of debarkation for the tide of immi- 
gration that flowed in to fill up those vast prairies, 
that were made vacant by the removal of large and 
warlike tribes of Indians. These immigrants, in 
building up houses in a treeless region, had to 
draw through Chicago on the timbered regions 
of the northern lakes, making the city an exten- 
sive lumber market, and a vast fleet of lumber 
vessels a necessity. Then in return, as the ptai- 
ries were subdued and began to send forth their 
produce, Chicago, at first of necessity, became the 
natural recipient of their products. Afterward, as 
railroads began to supersede canals, judicious 
enterprise made her one of the greatest railroad 
centers in the country, and the first and greatest 
mart of grain and provisions in the whole world. 
At the time of the fire it is supposed that near 
7,000,000 bushels of wheat were stored within the 
city. a. 6. 1. 


THE NEWS. 


We noticed last week the prevalence of fires in 
the fields and woods in various parts of the coun- 
try, to the extent of hundreds and even thousands 
of — miles. Since then the reports of 
such fires have accumulated ; even our own horizon 
has been lit up with the light of fires, which at 
last invaded our own domain. But all other 
reported fires are as nothing in comparison 
with those which have devastated the city of Chi- 
cago. On Saturday night, the 7th inst., a fire 
broke out ina planing-mill in the western part of 
the city, and after destroying several blocks of 
buildings was subdued by great and persevering 
effort, but with a loss of some $700,000. ‘This 
may well be called a great fire; but the next eve- 
ning a barn was discovered on fire, also on the 
west side of the river, southerly from the fire of 
Saturday night, and in a portion of the city thickly 
crowded with wooden houses, and containing three 
large lumber-yards. The fire spread rapidly, and 
with the wind blowing a gale from the south it soon 
became entirely uncontrollable, and swept through 
the wealthiest and most business part of the city, 
burning over at least five square miles covered 
with compact buildings. Nearly all of the most 


valuable structures, such as banks, hotels, stores, 
churches, insurance and telegraph offices, to- 
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gether with many splendid residences, are among 
the ruins. The city water-works and the immense 
Union Railroad Depot buildings and several ele- 
vators are also destroyed. In the history of 
centuries there is said to be no record of a fire of 
equal magnitude to this, either in the area burned 
over, or in the value of property consumed ; not 
even the great fire of London, nor the great fires 
of New York, Portland. Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, and Pittsburg. The damage done by a sin- 
gle fire in this country has never before exceeded 
$15,000,000. But the losses of this fire were at 
first estimated as high as $500,000,000. Later and 
cooler estimates reduce the amount to from $150,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000. The destruction of so 
much property must necessarily produce disastrous 
effects that will be widely felt in financial circles. 
Railroad stocks are so seriously affected that one of 
the wildest panics that the New York Stock Ex- 
change ever experienced took place in its rooms 
Monday, when the fire was raging. Nothing but 
the “ Black Friday” in the Gold Room ever equaled 
it. Even in London the news of the fire makes 
the financial circles tremble, and unsettles the 
grain and provision market. Wherever stocks 
and provisions and grain are dealt in the blow 
is seriously felt ; but in beautiful contrast is the feel- 
ing, quite as widespread, opening the hearts of the 
sympathizing toward the sufferers by the fire. Be- 
sides the loss of property the loss of life has been 
great. Several of the buildings destroyed were 
considered fire-proof, and many persons ventured 
to remain in them as places of security, but the 
fire was so intense that they were finally consumed, 
leaving small chance for the occupants to escape. 
It cannot yet be ascertained how many have per- 
ished. 

The great fire of Chicago was checked at noon 
of Tuesday, and did not spread any after“fat time. 
Wednesday’s reports state that provisions were 
coming in abundantly. All the railroads are car- 
rying the homeless free of charge to friends out- 
side. The Chicago Tribune found two eight- 
cylinder presses uninjured. The loss of grain 
is less than was expected; the total loss being 
1,600,000 bushels; at least 5,000,000 are still in 
store. All the banks in the city, it is thought, will 
be able to resume business, and the prospect is 


more favorable for the insurance companies than’ 


was at first expected. 

The bank-vaults in Chicago appear to be in good 
condition, and some safes that have been opened 
have preserved their contents. 

The great fire has drawn out insurance statistics, 
by which we learn that the insurance companies 
of the United States, with capital and assets to the 
value of $85,000,000, have liabilities to the amount 
$4,530,000,000. The chairman of a meeting of Chi- 
cago bankers, held October 11th, said the insur- 
ance companies would probably be able to pay 50 
per cent. of the aggregate of their losses in that 
city. 

Canada is contributing liberally for the relief of 
the suffering at Chicago, and the Dominion gov- 
ernment has given the use of a gun-boat to carry 
provisions to that city. 


More than four hundred lives are said to have 
been lost in the forests fires at the west. Several 
villages have been burned. 


Another Fenian invasion of the British posses- 
sions is reported, Monitoba being the point of at- 
tack. The United States troops joined the Mani- 
tobans in repelling it. + 


We learn that the Oneida Indians who removed 
to Green Bay many years ago have lately adopted 
the laws of the State of Wisconsin, and elected 
officers according to the provisions thereof. 


Mrs. Celia Burleigh has been ordained as pastor 
of a Unitarian church in Brooklyn, Conn. 


A treaty of peace has been concluded with 
Cochise, the chief of the Apache Indians, with 
whom there has been considerable trouble in 
the past. 


Plumbago in large quantity and of excellent 
quality has been discovered at a place known as 
the Black Hill, Wyoming, about fifty miles north 
of Cheyenne. 


It is estimated that during the last five centu- 
ries real estate to the value of more’ than fifty 
million pounds sterling has been washed awa 
from the eastern coast of England by the sea. 
number of villages and towns which used to be 
set down on the old maps _ have entirely disap- 
peared. 





From an official report of the revenue of the 
Suez Canal, it appears that the receipts for August, 
1871, exceed those of the same month in 1870 by 
481,371 francs. 


In the vicinity of the coal mines at Kharloff, 
near Taganrog in Prussia, deposits of petroleum 
have been discovered which are thought to be 
practicably inexhaustible. Extensive works for 
raising and refining the petroleum are now in 
process of erection. 


Twenty professors in the University of Rome 
have refused to take the oath of allegiance required 
by the Italian Government. 


English astronomers have recently made the 
planet Mars the subject of careful inspection, and 
have come to the conclusion that it is much like 
the Earth, being composed of land and water, over 
which large masses of clouds are seen to pass. 
The clouds appear to be denser in the morning. 
melting away towards noon, and the atmosphere 
more cloudy in winter than in summer. 


Another effort is making to settle the great 
strike at Newcastle on the Tyne by arbitration. 


Women are to be admitted hereafter to the 
medical lectures, examinations and practice of the 
University, of Moscow in Russia. 


. 


A dispatch from Berlin to the London Zelegraph 
States that a treaty guaranteeing trade-marks is 
about concluded between North Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States. It is not stated 
whether this will include copy-rights of authors. 


A majority of the newly-elected Council-General 
of France are reported friendly to the present 
administration and to President Thiers. _ 


Rochefort’s sentence has been commuted from 
imprisonment for life to banishment from French 
territory. 


The French Academy of Sciences has offered 
$20,000 for an effective remedy for the cholera. 


There is news from Japan that the Government 
has issued a decree abolishing the class or rank of 
Daimios, taking from them all their power both 
civil and religious, thus reducing them to the level 
of common citizens, and confiscating their property 
to the use of the Government. 


A medal struck in the mint of Paris to com- 
memorate the generosity of the citizens of the 
British metropolis has been presented to the city 
of London. 


Paris, Oct. 13.—Minister Washburne has issued 
a call for a meeting of Americans to contribute re- 
lief to the Chicago sufferers. 


Berlin, Oct. 13.—It is reported that two conven- 
tions between France and Germany were signed 
to-day. 


THE TRAPPERS GUIDE. BY SEWELL 
NEWHOUSE, and other trappers and sports- 
men. Third edition. Edited by Oneida Com- 
munity. 

A Book for the Trapper, Hunter and Farmer. 


It tells howto trap all kinds of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, 

How to cure their skins, 

How to live in the Woods, 

How to build Boats, axd catch Fish in winter. 

How to destroy the pests of the Farm and the 
Poultry-yard, 

How to hunt Deer, Buffalo and other game. 

It gives Narratives of the Exploits and Experi- 
ences of Trappers and Sportsmen. 

It tells where the best Traps are made. 


This is acomplete Manual of Forest Life. Ev- 
ery trapper, every hunter and sportsman, every 
excursionist to the North Woods, to the Adiron- 
dacks or to the Rocky Mountains, every lover of 
camp life and woodcraft, every farmer and every 
boy, should have a copy. Whoever would learn 
how to “camp out,” and make backwoods life 
really comfortable and enjoyable, should make this 
book his vade-mecum. It is a book for out-door 
usefulness, and home entertainment. Its narra- 
tives, read by the fireside, impart a flavor of the 
woods and woodland waters, and stimulate to har- 
dihood and vigorous, original life. 

It is an 8vo. of two hundred and sixteen pages, 
containing thirty-two full page illustrations of Ani- 
mals, Forest Life, etc., and numerous wood-cuts of 
Traps and trapper’s appliances. Price $2.00. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To C. S., Monticello, Minn.—Your ‘wild notes”’’ seem a little 
too ‘‘wild”’ for the CircuLar. It is seldom that good is accom- 
plished by mere denunciation, however earnest and true. 

To S. A. G., New York.—We send you a copy of the tract 
**Male Continence”? and also of the ‘*Hand-Book,” though, 
probably from an oversight, your letter did not contain money for 
the same. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or 2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Londuo‘ Jsubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Canturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 
Price, bound m cloth, $2.00 


Price, 25 


215 pp. Svo 


Ma'e Continence; or Self-control in Sexual [nter- 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or ~ent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’? and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 


Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hanad-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Econon y 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, ca be had on application at the 
office of the CircuLAR: 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly d on fine led board 16 
by 20. Price $1.75. 

Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. 
$1.75. 

South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a good 
view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; mounted 
on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. Price $1 00. 

STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Parfico. 
No. 4, East Front. No. 5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of stereoscopic views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3 50 per doz. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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